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LITTLE MAN, WHAT NOW? 
By 
HAMPTON ADAMS 


N 1933, the year that Hitler came to power, there was published a 
novel by Hans Fallada entitled, ‘Little Man, What Now?” This 
book had been published first in German in Berlin. Fallada was 

about forty years old at the time. He had known the poverty, sickness 
and frustration of young Herr Pinneberg, the “little man’’ he created 
for his story. 


Pinneberg and Bunny, his fiance, saw each other only once in two 
weeks during their courtship. He did not have the money to come from 
the not-distant city by train more often. And he had long hours at his 
clerk’s desk. When he came for a few hours’ visit with Bunny and 
when she would meet him after a hard day at her job, she could not 
invite him to the stuffy, unkempt apartment of her family. There was 
bickering there always. Her father and brother were laborers and 
they thought her uppish for keeping company with a white collar clerk. 
And the father and his son were divided on National Socialism. The 
younger man was going into the party. 


When Pinneberg and Bunny married they could not find a decent 
place to live. And he soon lost his job because his boss was a drunkard, 
his boss’ wife was a tyrant, and the National Socialists had filtered into 
the office and were carrying on their intrigues. 


When Bunny went to the hospital to have her baby he could not 
get reports. The institution was so vast and impersonal and there was 
so much red tape. 


Their world was big and hostile, and they were little. Their mood 
came to be one of panic, crouching for what was going to happen. 


Lacking religious convictions their own lives were connivingly 
prudential, lacking principles. 


After the late Edwin Markham had pondered Millet’s famous 
painting, the ‘“Angelus,” he wrote his immortal poem, “The Man with 
the Hoe.” 
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Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 

Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw, 

Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 

Whose breath blew out the light within the brain? 
Above these lines Markham wrote these words from Genesis: 


“God made man in His own image, in the image of God made He him.” 


More pathetic than the peasant that stirred the pity and indigna- 
tion of Markham was Fallada’s “little man.’’ And this “little man” 


has not gained in stature since 1933. 


You and [ are this little man. World powers of darkness have be- 
set us. Wretched persons that we are who will deliver us? 


The history of the twentieth century up until now makes clear the 
alternatives. The little man can submit, body, mind and soul to a 
totalitarian state. This state will have no respect for him as a person. 
It will use him as long as he is usable, that is as long as he has a strong 
body and a mind that conforms to the dominant ideas. He will be a 
pawn. He will lose his identity. He will cease to be a person. He 
will be swallowed up in the impersonal mass that is the state. What 
eventually becomes of him, and of his state, and of his world is of little 
consequence because he has already lost his soul and ceased to be a 
person. 


The other alternative is that instead of ceasing to be a person he 
may realize and express himself as a person, and that he may associate 
himself with other free and responsible persons to work for a world 
ordered for the common good. 


On the political level this means that the little man will seek to 
keep himself informed, that he will make his judgments on facts, and 
that he will vote his judgments on issues and on men. Since politics is 
the instrument of democracy he will participate in politics. For the 
little man to disdain politics is to reject responsible government. When 
fifty per cent of the people fail to participate in an election they vote 
even though they stay away from the polls. They are voting against 
democracy. The little men of this world have to amplify themselves by 
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political democracy or be engulfed in vast impersonal states that reason 
that man was made for them and that they were not made for man. 


We have spoken of the necessities of the little man on the political 
level. It would not be right to imply that the industrial level is another 
elevation. The political level and the industrial level are the same 
elevation, the level where men work out thir destiny cooperatively. 
The labor union movement is a recognition that the little man cannot 
stand alone. The labor movement began because the little man saw 
hundreds and thousands of his fellows knocked down. Now it has 
become certain that the little men of labor and the little men of manage- 
ment—they are little men, too—have to recognize that they are mutually 
dependent and, therefore, they must work together. 


And on this same level of interdependence little men of different 
races must realize the complete brotherhood of man. 


But we have no sooner said “on this level” than we know that 
the little man cannot realize brotherhood on this level. We speak now 
as the dominant white skin people. In this country the little man of 
black skin hears these words about interdependence with cynicism and 
bitterness. He does not have the power to acquire equal rights. And 
if we hold the race problem to this level he sees no chance of getting his 
rights without fighting for them. He does not hope for a peaceful 
solution of his problems. His hope is in upsetting the white man’s 
apple cart, in agitation, in sabotage, in anything that breaks down the 
order that is unfavorable and hostile to him so that the structure will 
have to be rebuilt from the ground up on his design. We are speaking 
now of the little man’s hopes on the secular level. 


Here we come to the almost stalemate between Russia and the 
western democracies. Markist communism means to secure rights for 
the little man by obstruction, sabotage and revolution, believing that 
those who have the power of wealth and position will not share their 
privileges voluntarily. Furthermore atheistic communism cannot rise 
above this level because of its low conception of man. Not believing in 
God it cannot believe that man is a child of God. 


The stalemate between the western democracies and Russia could 
be broken if the Christian people by the nurturing of their faith and 
by their obedience to the will of God, revealed in Christ, were to give 
the little man a vision of himself as a “new creature” and the world as 
the kingdom of God. The little man can never be more than the little 
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man on the secular level. He cannot realize himself as a person on that 
level. He has no meaning beyond the turn of events on that level. 


One day Jesus spoke to a little man and said, “Thou art Simon. 
Thou shalt be called Peter.” There was little in the character of Simon 
at the time to indicate that he would manifest rock-like qualities. There 
were several times when the prophesy of Jesus about this little man 
seemed false, notably when at the time Jesus was appearing before 
the Sanhedrin he denied that he knew Him. But when Jesus looked 
at Peter after this denial and Peter saw that he was still loved he once 
again arose, by the power of this love to spiritual stature. At Pentecost, 
in the fellowship of Christians and along with them, Peter received the 
gift of the Holy Spirit and spoke with insight, courage and power. 
Upon the kind of faith that Peter manifested at Caesarea Philippi 
Christ has built His church. The reason that the church is not a greater 
power for righteousness than it is is that its members have not sur- 
rendered themselves through faith to Jesus Christ as this apostle did. 


The little man cannot defend himself against world powers of 
darkness without faith that he is a child of God. Dr. Fosdick has told 
the story of the cobbler who always began his day’s work by asking 
God to help him have a high respect for himself. Egotism and self- 
centeredness were not the result of this God-given respect. Remember 
that it was God-given; it was not of himself. But this respect did 
result in integrity, honest workmanship and a genial spirit. 


The little man needs a high respect for himself in order to stand 
as the mad world swirls about him. There is a new book of Acts that 
does not belong in the canon of the Scriptures but has taken its place 
in the record of the faithful through the centuries who have found 
that God never left nor forsook them and that through faith the power 
of God came into their own lives to give them not only strength but 
peace, a peace that surpasses understanding of the secular mind. 


The little man must overcome a naive belief that if the world were 
right, everything would be all right for him. The truth is that he would 
hardly recognize and certainly he could not properly enjoy the better 
world until he himself were changed. At the Whitby, Ontario, con- 
ference held last summer under the auspices of the International Mis- 
sionary Council delegates from some of the war-devastated countries 
told of their personal religious experiences. Each of these persons had 
become a first generation Christian in that his knowledge of Christ had 
come first hand. If he had lived in darkness or in the fading afterglow 
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of the faith of his fathers he had a faith now which was his very own, 
for which he could give his own reasons. One of these was Colonel 
Robert Ernest van Goethem of Belgium. Young Robert had never 
heard any discussion of religion in his parents’ home. In 1916 while 
on his way to Holland to join the army he was taken prisoner by the 
Germans. When he was freed in 1918 he indulged in reckless living. 
His father thought his son might become a gentleman farmer and 
bought a 160 acre farm in Alberta and shipped him off to Canada. But 
Robert van Goethem spent most of his time in town gambling until he 
lost everything, including the farm. Then he wandered to Los Angeles 
where on Thanksgiving evening he was attracted to a group of young 
Christians who were holding a street service. He was invited into the 
church. The spirit in the service convicted him of sin. After the 
service the minister asked him if he would like to pray but he con- 
fessed that he did not know how to pray. Then the minister taught 
him the prayer of the publican, “Lord, be merciful to me a sinner.” 
There came to him the sense of forgiveness and then he went back to 
Belgium, the land in which he had been discontented, the land from 
which he had wandered. His testimony to the Whitby conference was 
this, ““No longer was I seeking a change of environment, for I had ex- 
perienced a change of heart. God’s Word was life to me.” 


Little people chaff over their burdens and handicaps. Some times 
it is a thorn in their own flesh. Sometimes it is the handicap of pov- 
erty. Sometimes it is a family responsibility that has to be carried 
when one needs all his resources, and more, to achieve his own ambi- 
tions. These little people sometimes fret themselves to distraction 
beause they cannot overcome these handicaps. What they need to see 
is that on the higher level, the spiritual level, of reconciliation to these 
things as responsibilities to be carried, the will of God for them to be 
done, these disagreeable things themselves will be changed. When 
something disagreeable that must be borne is accepted, it changes. It 
sometimes changes marvelously from a millstone that will drown you 
to wings that will hold you up. Little people who graduate from a 
university to go out and conquer the world need to know that the world 
which they would change, and which they may not be able to change 
outwardly, will change when they have a change of heart. 


The faith by which the little man can enter into the vital experience 
of being truly a child of God with the peace and power of God in his 
heart is nurtured by the church. Upon the rock of this faith Christ 
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built His church, and the church in turn had kept the faith living and 
strong. Without the church no man arrives at this experience of faith. 


Then it is in the church that the little man amplifies himself so 
that his influence reaches to the uttermost parts of the earth. John 
Foster Dulles tells of the man who, like so many people today, com- 
plained that there was no place for an individual to take hold of the 
world problems and do something about them. That is usual for 
frustrated little men. Mr. Dulles, speaking from experience as a 
churchman, told this man that there was an institution in his neighbor- 
hood, the oldest institution in history, that reaches around the world, 
and that things begun in that local institution would be felt in the farth- 
erest nations. He was speaking of the church of course. 


In his relation to the church the little man has to rise to the higher 
spiritual level of responsible churchmanship. Those of us who are to 
have the great privilege of participating in the Amsterdam Conference 
this summer are being briefed for our visit there. We are told not to 
speak too glibly of our freedoms. The people in central Europe do not 
have the superficial trust in freedom that we have here in the United 
States. They remember very well the unlicensed freedom in which the 
people indulged after the restraints of the First World War were 
lifted. In Germany young people of high school and university age 
wandered together over the country without moral restraint. The end 
of this free indulgence was the regimentation and totalitarianisms under 
which Europe and then the world came to suffer. So we are told by 
those who have been preparing for the First Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches that we are not to speak too voluably of “free 
citizenship’ but to speak soberly of ‘‘responsible citizenship.” 


Among Protestants here in America we emphasize disproportion- 
ately our free churchmanship. We have freedom of religion, but to 
many persons, even church members, that means freedom to stay away 
from church. We have freedom to open the Bible but to many people 
that means freedom to keep the Bible closed. We have separation of 
church and state, but to many people who enjoy the benefits of our 
religious heritage that means freedom not to support the church. 


It may be at this point that the little man may through spiritual 
blindness lose to the forces of darkness. We have emphasized the need 
of responsible citizenship. Those who do not assume their responsi- 
bilities are the enemies of democracy. Responsible churchmanship 1s 
required above responsible citizenship. Atheistic communism is bet- 
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ting that little men will not do more than they are forced to do. Christ 
calls to men to settle the issues of life from their hearts. There is not 
too much difference between a people who are not permitted to go to 
church and a people who voluntarily remain away from church. There 
is not much difference between a people who are not allowed to read 
the Bible and the people who do not of their own accord read the Bible. 
There is not much difference between a people who are not allowed to 
speak the name of Jesus and a people who of their own lack of faith 
fail to speak of Him. There is not much difference between a people 
who support the church only when they are taxed and the persons who 
selfishly and blindly withhold their support. 


The little man has his greatest chance in all history up until now 
to amplify himself into a citizen of the world. The procedure is co- 
incident with becoming truly a child of God and a true disciple of 
Jesus Christ in His church. Jesus prayed for the unity of His Church. 
He also promised that the Holy Spirit would lead into truth. There 
is sufficient evidence that the Holy Spirit has guided the churches to 
the great assembly at Amsterdam next August. Men of God, disciples 
of our Lord the Christ, churchmen are coming there not merely to find 
unity but to express unity, the unity that some of them discovered in 
the inexpressible sufferings of the War. How do we know them? 
By the fruits of their spirit we know them. They belong to our Lord 
and though we are not worthy to stoop and loose their shoes, we would 
be with them that together we may be counted as His disciples. 


Soon the trek will begin, even if it has not already begun. A little 
group of Christians from the Philippines, from Indonesia, from Japan, 
from China, from India, from the East and the Near East. Then from 
the West, Canada, the United States, Britain, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, France, Belgium, Germany. They will worship together, study 
together, plan together and realize that in Christ nothing can separate 
them. These brethren are children of God, and it has not yet been 
revealed what they shall be. 

Little man, what now? Oh ye of little faith. Sonship, the king- 
dom of God, victory over evil, the life everlasting! 








THE NEW TESTAMENT CONCEPTION OF 
THE LORD’S SUPPER 


By 
[rnest E. THOMPSON 
INTRODUCTION 


ERY early in the life of the Christian Church, the membership 

lost sight of the purpose of the Lord’s Supper. The different 

books of the New Testament show that Our Lord had a very 
definite purpose in mind when he observed this Supper with His fol- 
lowers and the first Corinthian letter shows that it was severely abused 
by some. After a close examination of the practices, meaning and sig- 
nificance of the institution given by Christendom today, one might 
conclude that we also abuse His Divine Injunction. Somehow we have 
lost sight of the instructions as contained in God’s Word and have 
been guided by traditions and customs in its observances. 


The fullest and most instructive account of the ordinance in the 
apostolic age is that of the Apostle Paul in Chapters 10 and 11 of his 
first epistle to the Corinthians. The Apostle, warning the Corinthians 
against idolatrous practices, writes: “The cup of blessing which we 
bless, is it not a communion of the blood of Christ? The bread which 
we break, is it not a communion of the body of Christ? seeing that we, 
who are many, are one bread, one body.” “Ye cannot drink the cup 
of the Lord, and the cup of demons: ye cannot partake of the table of 
the Lord, and the table of demons.” Again referring to the divisions 
in the church which make it impossible for them when they assemble 
“to eat the Lord’s Supper,’’ Paul administers a severe rebuke to their 
selfish and unchristian behavior as follows: ‘For in your eating each 
one taketh before other his own supper ; and one is hungry and another 
is drunken.”” What the Apostle condemns is not the fraternal meal in 
which a sufficiency of food is provided for all, and in which rich and 
poor participate freely on a footing of equality, thus remembering their 
common Saviour and manifesting Christian love for each other; but 
the selfish gratification of appetite on the part of some in disregard of 
others, to the destruction of brotherly love. Such a meal could not 
possibly be called “The Lord’s Supper,” for the spirit of it was 
diametrically opposed to the spirit of the gospel. 
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Although the accounts of the Institution in the New Testament 
are relatively few and brief, when compared to the importance that 
I feel that it should have in the life of the individual Christian, it shall 
be the purpose of this paper to examine each account separately and 
make an attempt to ascertain the meaning and significance that the 
whole New Testament reveals to us concerning the ordinance. 


CIRCUMSTANCES ATTENDING THE INSTITUTION OF THE Lorp’s SUPPER 


The Institution, according to the universal testimony of the Scrip- 
tures dates from the Act and command of Christ at the Last Supper; 
the last meal of which He partook before His death. An attempt has 
been made to show that he must have instituted the Eucharist earlier 
in his ministry because John in Chapter 6 of his gospel represents our 
Lord as using Eucharistic language which would have been without 
meaning if the Eucharist had not already been in common use; and 
again because the two disciples journeying to Emmaus recognized our 
Lord in the breaking of bread. They had not been present at the Last 
Supper. The rite if it was really instituted then for the first time 
would have had no significance for them. 


This is very unconvincing. It was Christ’s way even with the 
disciples to utter about future events words which they did not and in 
some cases could not understand at that time, but which they did under- 
stand when the events had taken place. He knew that the discourse 
on the Bread of Life would acquire fresh and fuller meaning when the 
rite which he intended to found was instituted. 


We may safely follow the clear and strong evidence of the Syn- 
optists and of Paul, that the Eucharist was instituted at the Last Sup- 
per. Paul’s reference to it, To Kuriakon Deipnon, which is older than 
any of the Gospels could hardly have been made in this form, if the 
Lord’s Supper on the night of his betrayal, had not been the time when 
it originated. 


PURPOSE OF THE ORDINANCE 
(1) A Memorial 


The beginning of the reign of heaven was a new era in God’s 
method of instruction. Great progress had been made under the Law 
in the development of truth. A religious vocabulary had been formed 
and hence, when the mystery was fully revealed, as it was on the day 
of Pentecost, the law of the New Institution was written, not on tables 
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of stone but on the hearts of those men and women who were present. 
The people were then better prepared to understand the real nature and 
object of the Messiah’s reign; and to comprehend more clearly and 


fully the teachings of the Holy Spirit. 


But even then, the symbolic method of instruction was not aban- 
doned completely. Our Christ did not forget that men were still in 
their flesh; that we have bodies as well as spirits; and that while the 
world stands, the former must be the medium of access to the latter. 
No doubt Paul realized this when he wrote those masterful sentences 


contained in 1 Cor. I1 :23-34. 


In these words, the object and design of the institution is very 
clearly and impressively set forth. We are taught very clearly that it 
is commemorative. It is designed to keep ever fresh in our memories 
the first great fact of the Gospel—that its author and founder of the 
Church died for our sins according to the Scriptures. 


But to say that it is commemorative is not enough. It has refer- 
ence to more than the mere recollection of a fact. It is also the medium 
of spiritual food to the hungry and thirsty soul. But no other institu- 
tion is so well and so directly adapted to this end as the Lord’s Supper. 
In it we are therefore commanded to eat of our Lord’s body, and to 
drink of his shed blood. For “the same night on which He was be- 
trayed He took bread; and when He had given thanks He brake it and 
said, Take, eat.”” Eat what? Merely the bread? Immediately He 
adds, “This is my body.” 


We must therefore eat of the loaf which represents the Body of 
the Christ and our Bread of Life. And while we drink of the symbolic 
cup, we must also, at the same time, drink spiritually of that blood, 
which alone can supply the wants of the thirsty soul. Unless we do 
this, the bread that we eat, can in no sense be to us the body of the Son 
of God; nor can the wine that we drink be in any sense the blood of the 
New Covenant, which was shed for the remission of the sins of many. 


This then is just a simple memorial—perfectly adapted to the 
needs of man, his condition, capacity and every other circumstance of 
one who really desires to humbly follow the Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
No memorial could be so simple or more profound. Nothing contains 
a deeper philosophy. It seems, maybe in a subordinate sense, to be 
the power and wisdom of God in providing the needs for every hungry 
soul who thirsts after righteousness. 
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Truly it is a great memorial, for the Master said, “As often as ye 
eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do shew forth the Lord’s death 
until He come.” 


(2) <A Confession 


The Lord’s Supper is one of the most significant institutions 
known to mankind. One who has a knowledge of this rite recalls the 
sublimest spectacle of divine love. It points our hearts and minds to 
“The Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world.” It gives 
us a new lease on life, new hope and aspirations to achieve something 
that is high and noble. It helps us to come face to face with our loving 
heavenly Father who would allow His Son to go to the Cross that we 
might live. 


The true and devout Christians down through the ages have re- 
garded this institution as the New Testament portrays it—a precious 
privilege to partake of the emblems—an institution that draws us closer 
to Him who bought us with a price—a source of spiritual food to guide 
us along the highway of life. 


The Apostle John lived after the destruction of Jerusalem and 
died about the time the celebrated Epistle of Pliny to the Emperor 
Trajan was written. In this epistle allusion is made to the observance 
of the Lord’s Supper as then a regular part of the Christian worship; 
and from that time down to this day, we have ample evidence of its 
uninterrupted observance. Besides being a memorial, it has also been 
the Christian’s way of confessing his faith in the Risen Christ, need 
for His spirit and guidance in all phases of life. 


It is not uncommon today to see people who make little differings 
and personality clashes ground for abstinence from the table of the 
Lord. Could these be just pious superstitions? When the Corinthians 
were disputing about the relative merits of some of their teachers, and 
were actually at variance because of their adherence to men, the Apostle 
Paul asked, “Is Christ Divided?” ‘Was Paul crucified for you?” 
When we see a Christian refuse to partake of the emblems because his 
fellow-Christian has not walked to please him, let him ask himself— 
“Did your erring brother die for you?” “Is it your erring brother 
who died for you or did Christ?” “Do you eat the loaf and drink the 
cup in memory of your erring brother?” Then if one’s heart be right, 
he must confess that it is the Christ who died and made it possible for 
us to live and we cannot abstain from the Lord’s Table. 
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Paul’s exhortation is our guide today—examine yourself—not 
your brother. This is then a confession of our weakness and an 
acknowledgment of our need of help from the One who cares. This 
memorial is to lift the soul above its passions, its enmities and its 
prejudices, and fixing it in grateful contemplation upon the Cross 
where His body was broken and His precious blood shed for the sins 


of the world. 
(3) A Communion. 


Paul admonished the Corinthians to examine themselves. “Let 
a man examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread and drink of 
that cup.”’ If this were properly attended to by all who profess to be 
the followers of Jesus Christ, the institution would shed new light upon 
every communicant. The trouble lies in the fact that we haven’t begun 
to master the art of communing with our Lord. To see ourselves as 
God sees us; to explore the deepest, darkest and vilest recesses of our 
own hearts, with an honest purpose through Divine grace, to forsake 
every false and wicked way, to cut off every hand and to pluck out 
every right eye that causes us to offend and to remove every obstacle 
that intervenes between us and our Redeemer is an attainment that we 
need to learn to secure if we are to truly observe this ordinance as 
Christ would have us do. 


(4) An Ordinance 


The Lord’s Supper, like Baptism, to some people seems to be of no 
value and to others it is a mere memorial ordinance—the eating of 
bread and the drinking of wine—and nothing more. But the New 
Testament teaches us that it is symbolic of many divine truths and 
serves more holy purposes. In order to realize most from partaking 
of the emblems one must look beyond the mere physical elements and 
see only the Sacrifice of Jesus. It is a Divine call that brings God’s 
people to this feast—“This do in remembrance of me.” “This do as 
oft as ye drink it in remembrance of me.” “For as often as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death till He 
come” (1 Cor. 11:26). Properly observed, this institution preaches 
a greater sermon than the most eloquent preacher could ever deliver. 


It is a covenant between God and His Church, just as the Passover 
was to the Jews. The Passover reminded the Jews of their deliverance 
from bondage in Egypt and the covenant God made with them; the 
Holy Supper reminds us of our deliverance from the bondage of sin 
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and the covenant God has made with us through the Blood of Jesus 
Christ. Jesus said, “This is my blood of the new covenant.” Then 
it is this covenant which speaks of the past, present and future. It 
reminds us of the past—what God did for us in the Sacrifice of His 
Son. It reminds us of the present—the presence of Jesus. It points 
to the future when we shall partake of this Supper with Him in His 
Father’s Kingdom. 


THE ORDINANCES IN THE GOSPELS 
(1) The Synoptics 
(a) Matthew 26:20-30: 


Now when even was come, he sat down with the twelve. 

And as they did eat, he said, Verily I say unto you, that one of 
you shall betray me. 

And they were exceeding sorrowful, and began every one of them 
to say unto him, Lord, is it 1? 

And he answered and said, He that dippeth his hand with me 
in the dish, the same shall betray me. 

The Son of Man goeth as it is written of him: but woe unto that 
man by whom the Son of Man is betrayed! it had been good for that 
man if he had not been born. 

Then Judas, which betrayed him, answered and said, Master, is 
it 1? He said unto him, Thou hast said. 

And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and brake 
it, and gave it to the disciples, and said, Take, eat; this is my body. 

And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, 
Drink ye all of it; 

For this is my blood of the new testament, which is shed for many 
for the remission of sins. 

But I say unto you, I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I drink it new with you in my Father’s 
Kingdom. 

And when they had sung an hymn, they went out into the mount 
of Olives. 


Verse 18 of chapter 26—“I will keep the passover at your house 
with my disciples’—makes it quite clear that this meal was the Pass- 
over. Yet the dominant thought in Jesus’ mind is the death that awaits 
him. While He and his disciples are alone this fact of treachery rises 
to the surface. “One of you will betray me.”” There could hardly be 
any doubt but that Jesus knew who it was. Jesus knew people. He 
could analyze character. He knew that Judas was the kind of person 
that could and would betray him. However, it is impossible not to feel 
that Jesus speaks with a certain deep sympathy ; in spite of his character 
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and his deed, Jesus loved Judas, and saw the betrayal from the point 
of view from which Judas would see it when he knew all things. 


In these moments, with the foreknowledge of death overwhelming 
him, Jesus felt the need of doing and saying something which would 
deeply impress these things on the minds of his disciples. When he 
said: “This is my body’—*Drink ye, all of it’ —he used language that 
his hearers could not easily forget. The reason advanced for his death 
would remain. He meant to die; he meant to die just the way he did. 
It seems that the gospel story makes this quite clear. When he speaks 
of the blood of the covenant, he goes back to the days when Israel 
and her God had first come into communion with one another. It was 
an act of deliberate choice on the part of God and of deliberate accept- 
ance on the part of the people. 7 


The symbolism is clear. The blood is the life, taken from the 
victims for the use of the two parties to the agreement. It has over- 
shadowed and enveloped both; they are no longer two separate entities, 
they are a real unity, parts of one another, and inseparable as long as 
the terms of the agreement are kept. 


Yet, the greatest of the prophets failed to realize that a victim 
could be found in whose shed blood, in whose given life, God and man 
could be finally and inseparably one. It was left for Jesus to recognize 
that he himself was the one victim in whom these two parties, separated 
by human sin could be permanently united. 


Theologians make much of the death of Jesus but regardless of 
what they make of it, the fact remains that Jesus died for many. “His 
blood is poured out for many for the remission of sins’’ because God's 
word declares it. 


Despite the thoughts of immediate death, Jesus could hardly have 
seen this as the end. He could look from the agony of his soul to his 
loving knowledge of a Father and speak of ‘the day when I drink it 
new in my Father’s Kingdom.”’ So in this solemn moment, he linked 
his disciples with himself in the thought of his agony, his achievements, 
and his triumph. 


(b) Mark 14:22-25: 


And as they did eat, Jesus took bread, and blessed, and brake it, 
and gave to them, and said, Take, eat: this is my body. 

And he took the cup, and when he had given thanks, he gave it 
to them; and they all drank of it. 
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And he said unto them, This is my blood of the new testament, 
which is shed for many. 

Verily I say unto you, I will drink no more of the fruit of the 
vine, until that day that I drink it new in the Kingdom of God. 


Branscomb’ makes quite clear that the entertainment of guests in 
Jewish homes at this period was done in accordance with certain well- 
defined rules. Servants received the guests, certain routines were fol- 
lowed and then they proceeded to the dining-room where they reclined 
on couches around the table, sitting in order of rank. The host took 
bread, pronounced for the entire group a blessing over it, broke it, and 
gave pieces to each guest and this act began the meal. 


It seems to be along this line that Jesus wanted to partake of the 
Last Supper with his disciples but he wanted it to be a bit more formal 
that he might impress upon them the fact that he was to die for the 
sins of the world. During the period, he announced to them that he 
had been betrayed. He would suffer martyrdom for the Kingdom of 
God. He took the bread, he broke it and gave pieces to them. The 
breaking suggested that his body would be broken like that bread. After 
the supper, he took the cup, gave thanks for it and they all drank. With 
the coming tragedy in the minds of those present, He comforted them 
by assuring them that the separation would only be temporary. This 
gave the disciples assurance that they would drink of the fruit of the 
vine at the great feast which God would give. 


(c) Luke 22:7-20: 


Then came the day of unleavened bread, when the passover must 
be killed. 

And he sent Peter and John, saying, Go and prepare us the pass- 
over, that we may eat. 

And they said unto him, Where wilt thou that we prepare? 

And he said unto them, Behold, when ye are entered into the city, 
there shall a man meet you, bearing a pitcher of water; follow him into 
the house where he entereth in. 

And ye shall say unto the goodman of the house, The Master saith 
unto thee, Where is the guestchamber, where I shall eat the passover 
with my disciples ? 

And he shall shew you a large upper room furnished; there make 
ready. 

And they went and found as he had said unto them: and they 
made ready the passover. 


—_____ 


*B. Harvie Branscomb, The Gospel of Mark, The Moffatt New Testament Com- 
mentary, Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y., p. 259f. 
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And when the hour was come, he sat down, and the twelve apostles 
with him. 
And he said unto them, With desire I have desired to eat this pass- 


over with you before I suffer: 
For I say unto you, I will not any more eat thereof, until it be 


fulfilled in the kingdom of God. 
And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and said, Take this, and 


divide it among yourselves : 
For I say unto you, I will not drink of the fruit of the vine until 


the kingdom of God shall come. 

And he took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave unto 
them, saying, This is my body which is given for you: this do in re- 
membrance of me. 

Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, This cup is the new 
testament in my blood, which is shed for you. 

In this passage we find Jesus making use of two cups. Professor 
Manson’ suggests that this is true in all Greek MSS except one. He 
further suggests that the ritual of the Lord’s Supper proper does not 
begin until verse 19 and the first cup, therefore, belongs to the Pass- 


over order. 


Beginning with verse 19, we find the institution essentially the 
same as in the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. Jesus takes the loaf 
which is of a central significance and says, ““This is my body which is 
given for you.”’ As the Christ who speaks is still a living person, no 
existential cncuess of his body with the bread can be thought of. 


The sentence, ‘“‘this do in remembrance of me,” is absent from the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark but this is found and agrees with Paul's 
letter to the Corinthians. Manson further says that the Greek tense 
conveys the idea that the memorial is to be repeated.* 


In verse 20, the cup proper is explained as being or meaning a 
New Covenant given and appropriated. If this is a New Covenant then 
this would presuppose an older one. Maybe the older one refers to the 
ancient covenant with Israel at the Exodus ( Exodus 24:4-8). Jesus is 
conscious that through the shedding of his blood the new covenant of 
which prophecy spoke becomes for his followers an accomplished fact 
into the benefits of which they now prophetically enter. His death is 
not a tragedy simply or a price demanded by fidelity to a cause. It is 
the means of bringing on, instituting, applying, and sealing a redemp- 


* William Manson, The Gospel of Luke, The Moffatt Commentary, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, N. Y., p. 2 
* Tbid., p. 240. 
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tion which by his life and word he has sought to effect but which only 
the final sacrifice of his life will bring to fulfillment. Thus Jesus, 
according to the evangelical tradition, reads the final purpose of God 
in his own mysterious fortunes. 


The Lord’s Supper as thus presented indicates and inaugurates a 
redemption effected by the death of Christ as a sacrifice. Christ knew 
that his death was at hand. But he believed that by his death the dis- 
ciples would be saved from the world as were the Israelites from Egypt. 
The rite points to this final redemption; it expresses the solidarity of 
the disciples of Christ and it perpetrates the memorial of the sacrifices 
by which the redemption is won. 


(2) In The Gospel Of John. 


(a) John 6:32-63: 

The emphasis of this passage is that Jesus, himself, is the bread of 
life. It seems that this really means that he is the Bread which supplies 
or communicates life. In response to the request to give this bread, 
Jesus replies that He, himself, is this bread, and that communion with 
him will result in perfect satisfaction. Jesus further says that he that 
cometh to me shall never hunger ; and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst. The spiritual need of man is expressed in this double figure of 
the Master, “hunger” and “thirst.” The institution of the Lord’s Sup- 
per means to the Christian that Christ alone is the only bread and water 
of life. The double metaphor prepares the way for the climax of the 
symbolism in verses 53-56 with their reference to mystical and sacra- 
mental “eating” and “drinking.” The appropriation of this “life” is 
expressed not by a word suggestive of mere physical action such as 
TAKE, but Come To Mg, BELIEvE IN ME, both expressions hinting a 
protest against a purely materialistic conception of sacramental grace, 
while the former (cf. 5:40) emphasize the spontaneity which is so 
characteristic a factor in John’s idea of faith. 


(3) In Acts 
(a) Acts 2:42-46 


The concluding verses of this second chapter of Acts sums up the 
results of the day of Pentecost, the birthday of the Church. The be- 
lievers have formed a society, characterizd by submission to apostolic 
authority, unanimity and devotion. This society which was formed 
was the (&«ioa) ekklesia. This new society was favorably regarded 
by the people. Its leading characteristics were those revealed to us in 
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verse 42; attention to instruction given by the Apostles, fellowship, 
breaking of bread and prayer. These characteristics should charac- 
terize the Christian society today. As they had a peculiar significance 
for the early disciples so should it be with us as we seek to carry out 


this Apostolic precedent. 
(b) Acts 20:7 


The description of the Christian Assembly at Troas is very in- 
teresting. It was on the first day of the week, at night, in an upper 
chamber, with many lamps, Paul discoursed at length, after Eutychus 
had been restored to life, he went up and took food, conversed for some 


time and departed. 


Another significant point about this meeting is that it was on the 
irst day of the week and verse 7 states specifically that it was for the 
first day of tl k and verse 7 stat cifically that it for tl 
purpose of breaking bread. I think that this also has a special message 
for Churches today. Very frequently the preaching has the central 
place in the worship service but the emphasis of the Lord’s Supper in 
the New Testament seems that it should be the most important act in 
any worship service. 
(4) The Christian Ordinance in the Epistles. 

(a) 1 Cor. 10:14-22 


Idolatry has always been a hindrance to the progress of God’s peo- 
ple. This was true in the Church at Corinth. Paul now appeals to their 
intelligence. Many times he has spoken sarcastically as in 2 Cor. 11:19 
when he says “you who know so much,” but he is serious here. This 
feast which they are to observe means participating in Christ and that 
excludes the thought of any other person, divine or human. Participat- 
ing in Christ (1:9) primarily denoted enjoying a share, but it had also 
the corporate sense of sharing with others in a fellowship: A fellow- 
ship in the breaking of bread, symbolic of the body of Christ and 
fellowship in drinking the cup which represented his shed Blood. 


(b) 1 Cor, 11 :23-34 


The story of what had actually occurred at the original Lord’s 
Supper came to Paul directly from the Lord according to verse 23. 


“Tuts 1s My Bopy” could not mean identity but equivalence. 
Jesus was in his own body when he spoke the words; he intended that 
the bread symbolize or represent his body. So with the cup which 
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really and effectively represents the ratification of the new covenant by 
his blood. It was a new covenant in a deeper sense than any prophet 
had anticipated. The thanksgiving was not merely for the loaf and 
cup as God’s general gifts to men, but for what their bread and wine 
signified, i.e., the living sacrifice of the Lord which had inaugurated 
communion on the basis of his death. The first three Gospels speak of 
the blood as shed for you or for many, i.e., men of all nations. Per- 
haps Paul thought this might be taken for granted, since (in the light 
of Exodus 24:8) it was self-evident that a covenant implied the shed- 
ding of expression. Common to all is the belief that the sacrificial 
death of Jesus ratified or made effective a final and full communion 
with God. Christians are to repeat the feast in memory of the Lord, 
recalling him to mind as he spoke and acted at this sacred, momentous 
hour and as often as they did so to celebrate it with a vivid memory 
that passed into a new hope. The living spirit in the rite is one of 
thankfulness and of eternal indebtedness to the Lord. “As OFTEN As 
You Eat Tuis Loar anp Drink Tuts Cup” of the Lord who gave 
himself for you, you are proclaiming his death until he comes again. 


We are to celebrate our memorial feast with a forward look. In 
a real sense, it is the heart of the Christian Faith, an enacted declaration 
that their faith and fellowship could not be accounted for except as 
a creation of the Lord, dying, risen and returning. At the Lord’s 
Supper, Paul explains, Christians were not simply to remember him as 
he had been and to look for his return, but to live on him, as it were, to 
absorb his real spirit, to be sustained in their communion with God 
through his presence, somehow mediated by partaking of this loaf and 
cup which really represented him to their faith and love, as visible 
equivalents of his full, supernatural personality. 


They were to eat the loaf and drink of the cup often, but never 
carelessly, never without a proper sense of the Body. Paul never con- 
templated anyone being content with a half-communion in the loaf of 
the Lord. The reason he speaks only of the Body in verse 29 is that he 
is now introducing another rich aspect of Bopy, to bring out the cor- 
porate communion about which some of the Corinthians had been so 
fatally careless. Each one must examine himself (2 Cor. 13:5) on this 
point, for fear of sacrilege. The genuine communicant must know how 
to discern the Lord’s Body before he can truly partake. The Body 
here refers to the unity of the Church as the One Body of the Lord, in 
which the faithful are incorporated into him, as the apostle had already 
hinted: We are one Bread or Loaf, One Body, since we partake of 
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One Bread (10:17). The charge against the irreverent Corinthians is 
not that they failed to distinguish any consecrated element in the meal, 
or that they undervalued the sacrificial side of communion, but that 
they forgot what the Body meant as they acted selfishly toward their 
humbler fellow-Christians. 


To participate really in the redeeming sacrifice of the Lord is not 
only for those who are deeply conscious of their indebtedness to him, 
but for them only as they are equally conscious that since they are his, 
they are bound over to one another, recognizing in every fellow- 
communicant the brother or sister for whom Christ died in his body. 
To treat any member with cool, self-centered indifference at the Lord’s 
Supper is to desecrate the sacred body; Christ died for all—that we 
might be one—Christians are the body of Christ, all are baptized into 
one Body, imbued with one Spirit (12 :13-27). 


This fellowship around the Lord’s Table meant something to the 
Apostle Paul. It meant so much that he could sum up the divine com- 
mands in a short sentence, ‘“You must Love your neighbor as yourself,”’ 
(Rom. 13:9). Love meant even more than faith and hope and a 
callous breach of fellowship was the most awful sin for Christians, 
most of all when committed at their Lord’s Table. 


By absenting themselves from the Lord’s Table, they endangered 
their vital sense of solidarity. But he takes an even more serious view 
of their flagrant, irreverent selfishness at the Lord’s table. Paul taught 
that if they participated selfishly they missed much more than a 
blessing. They incurred guilt and would have to suffer for a sin 
against the Body and the Blood of the Lord. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LorpD’s SUPPER 


According to the New Testament one who participates in the 
Lord’s Supper is required to examine himself, 1 Cor. 11:28. This 
must be done lest the bread and wine be eaten and drunk unworthily. 
If this were done, the individual would be guilty of profaning the 
Lord’s Body and Blood. For he that eateth and drinketh without 
rightly judging the body, eateth and drinketh judgment to himself—a 
judgment which involves the gravest consequences, as the experience 
of many in Corinth proved. 


Unworthiness according to context seems to mean irreverence in 
receiving either the bread or the cup. This external irreverence would 
be a fair indication of internal contempt. It could not occur, if the 
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nature of the body were rightly judged, i.e., if the partakers devoutly 
realized that to which his eating and drinking referred, viz., the death 
of Christ. The context also shows that selfishness and greediness are 
included in the word worthily. This irreverence and selfishness spring 
from an improper estimate of one’s own condition. Therefore a man 
must prove himself and acquire a right judgment as to his spiritual 
state. Reverence toward God, the Church, His Ordinances, charity 
toward the brethren, an humble estimate of self are some of the major 
requirements for one who partakes of the Lord’s Supper. 


The celebration of the Lord’s Supper was characteristic of the 
Pentecostal Church, Acts 2:42, especially upon the Lord’s Day, Acts 
20:7. Its observance was preceded by the agape (1 Cor. 11 :20-34) 
on the eve (for the circumstances of the institution were closely imi- 
tated and the day was reckoned as beginning at sunset after the Jewish 
fashion) and thus the Eucharist proper came late into the night, or to- 
wards morning, Acts 20:11. 


It should be noted that the name, “Lord’s Supper,” belongs to 
the agape rather than to the Eucharist; its popular use is a misnomer 
of medieval and reformation times. The name “Eucharist’’ is derived 
from eucharistesas (give thanks) of the institution and was the most 
widely used term in primitive times, as applied to the whole service, to 
the consecration of the bread and wine or to the consecrated elements 
themselves. The term “breaking of bread” had little use after New 
Testament times. 


In Matthew 26:26-30 we find that Jesus took bread and blessed 
and broke it, and gave it to the disciples and said, “Take, eat; This is 
my body.”” And he took a cup, and when he had given thanks he gave 
it to them saying, “Drink of it, all of you; for this is my blood of the 
new testament, which is poured out for the forgiveness of sins.” 


- These are not ordinary words—they came from the lips of the 
Master himself. Those who observe this feast observe the person of 
Christ. It is a “Communion of the Body of Christ” and ““A Communion 
of the Blood of Christ.” The present fact in the Supper is a participa- 
tion in Christ as the Paschal Lamb slain once for all, 1 Cor. 5:7. 


Yet, even more important in the mind of Jesus when he formally 
instituted the Supper was that it was a memorial and a proclamation. 
A memorial and a proclamation centered in a historic fact; this fact 
was accomplished when on the Cross, he said, “It is finished.” The 
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body had been torn and broken, the blood had been shed for the sins 
of the world thereby teaching us the simple truth that Christ died for 
us, Romans 5:8. Thus the Christian’s faithful observance of the rite 
is a living declaration of his faith in the fact, and a gracious opportunity 
to heed the Master’s request, ‘“This do, as oft as ye do it, in remem- 
brance of me.” “For as oft as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye 
proclaim the Lord’s death until He comes.” (1 Cor. 11:26.) 


Paul (1 Cor. 11:17-34) tells us that the faithful met regularly in 
Church, i.e., in religious meetings to eat the Lord’s Supper but this 
aim was soon frustrated by some who ate up their provisions before 
others so that the poor were left hungry while the rich got drunk. The 
meetings were animated less by a spirit of brotherhood and charity 
than of division and faction. He directs that when they are too 
hungry to wait, they should eat at home and not put their brethren 
to shame. 


It was therefore not the quantity or quality of food eaten that 
constituted the meal for the Lord’s Supper but only the pervading 
sense of brotherhood and love. 


CONCLUSION 


The Lord’s Supper is one of the most significant institutions 
known to mankind. One who has a knowledge of this rite recalls the 
most sublime spectacle of Divine love. It points our hearts and minds 
to “the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world.” It gives 
us a new lease on life, new hope and aspirations to achieve something 
that is high and noble. It helps us to come face to face with our loving 
heavenly Father who would allow His only begotten Son to go to the 
Cross that we might have eternal life. 


The true and devout Christians down through the ages have re- 
garded this institution as the institution is portrayed in the New Testa- 
ment—a precious privilege to partake of the emblem—because it draws 
us closer to Him who paid the price for our sins, the one who is the 
source of our spiritual food and our guide along the highway of life. 


This institution is the Christian’s Passover and it makes the heart 
rejoice in the privilege of going to the House of God to enjoy the fel- 
lowship of the Saints and to break bread. It is the memorial of a 
Saviour’s dying love; it is his parting gift to his friends; it is the 
Christian’s keepsake. It makes us to realize that we are not our own— 
we are bought with a price. ‘Wherefore glorify God with your bodies 
and your Spirits, which are His.” 
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CHURCHES OF THE CONGREGATIONAL ORDER 
BAPTIST, CONGREGATIONAL, CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


By 
A. L. Happon 


HE world-wide movement, of which work sponsored by the 

National Council of Churches is the New Zealand expression, 

has assumed that episcopal, presbyterial and congregational forms 
of church life all have something to contribute to a united Christendom. 
The aim which World Conferences and their commissions have set is 
not to demonstrate the superiority of any one of these forms, or to 
favour one to the exclusion of the other two, but rather to indicate 
how the permanent values in each may be retained and combined for 
the greater good of the Church. , 


Churches of the congregational order represented on the National 
Council are the Baptist, the Congregational and Associated Church of 
Christ (Disciples) ; To their American counterparts Dr. Douglas Hor- 
ton, a Congregationalist, wrote (Christendom, Autumn 1940) : “Breth- 
ren of the Baptist and Disciple communions, we have gone far on our 
several ways: it is certain that we carry with us a treasure indispensable 
to the Church of Christ.” He was referring mainly to the principle 
of voluntarism on which churches of the congregational order are 
founded and which the ecumenical Church will require before its edifice 
is completed. 


DocTRINE OF THE CHURCH 


The doctrine of the Church underlies almost every problem con- 
fronting those who seek for Christian unity. It affects every co- 
operative attempt to apply Christian principles to social life. Con- 
siderations of Faith, Order, Life and Work all lead back to the 
(juestion: What is the nature of the Church? 


If with Sabatier we distinguish between a religion of authority, 
“as a supernatural institution charged by a higher and eternal authority 
with the education, training and government of human spirits” and 
a religion of the spirit “as an inner inspiration upspringing in human 
consciences that have been tilled and sown by the divine Spirit.” the 
Churches we are here describing would come into the second class. 
Ernest Troeltsch contrasted the ‘church type” with the “‘sect type.” 
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“In each instance,’ he wrote, “the nature of the Christian fellowship 
itself is conceived from a different point of view; in the first instance 
it is conceived as an institution not dependent on individualism pos- 
sessing a depositum of absolute truths and wonderful civilising sacra- 
mental powers ; in the second instance, it is conceived as a society whose 
life is constantly renewed by the deliberate allegiance and personal 
work of its individual members.”’ While this use of the terms “church”’ 
and “sect” is unfortunate, the description of the second type of society 
would apply to churches of the congregational order. Theirs is religion 
of the Spirit. They are formed of those who have experienced re- 
generation through Christ and have covenanted to serve Him. Their 
polity is fundamentally spiritual. They are societies which are con- 
stantly renewed through personal religious activity because as gathered 
fellowships governed only by the Christ in the midst their polity is 
more a matter of life than of form or institution. 


In relation to the State they are Free Churches. In relation to 
the community they are “gathered” or “separated” churches. They 
trace their origin to God’s redeeming acts and man’s reception of divine 
grace, not to any human ordering or to any national proclamation. 
They do not conceive the Church as the nation in its religious mood, 
nor as composed of all in a parish, but rather as a company of those 
who have embraced the will of God as made known in Christ. 


New TESTAMENT CHURCHES 


The congregationally-organised bodies originated in a conception 
of the Church which they derived from the New Testament. Its pages 
tell how the love of God in the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ produced 
amongst men a Spirit-filled community. In this it is the act of God, not 
of man, that is important. Because of the indwelling of God, sur- 
rendered men came into possession of a new life, which became manifest 
in a new spirit of holy enthusiasm and joyous power. The impelling 
force within found fit symbols in the driving wind and the leaping 
flame. A reading of “Acts” leaves no doubt that organisation and office, 
though necessary, were secondary. To be endowed with power from 
on high was the essential qualification for membership and ministry 
in the early Church. Its life was life in the Spirit. 


The apostolic writings present the Church as a brotherhood of 
believers, a Body of which Christ is the Head. Such a polity preserves 
both freedom and fellowship. A church constituted solely of believing 
men and women, all religiously equal in the sight of God, and with 
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Christ in the midst, needs no restricting human government. Those 
who have a vivid sense of willed allegiance to the Lordship of Christ 
have the most adequate provision for deciding all matters of faith 
and practice. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP 


Some communions find their unity in the general acceptance of 
symbols held in fixed relation to the spiritual realities which the sym- 
bols represent (the primacy of the Pope, the use of a certain creed 
or prayer book). The member of a church of the congregational order 
finds unity with other members not in the symbols but in the spiritual 
reality to which all true Christian symbols point—the Lordship of 
Christ or “the crovii rights of the Redeemer.” As their unity grows 
out of their common faith, not any one expression or symbol of it, they 
are free to meet changing situations with the new light that God has 
ever ready to break forth from His Word. Prophetic preaching and 
creative service harmonise readily with such a conception of unity. If 
it should be thought that such freedom leaves the door open for the 
incoming of heresy and disorder, history must be allowed to give the 
answer. Churches of the congregational order are one with other 
communions in holding the great evangelical and catholic truths and 
have been as free from the twin evils mentioned as any of their brethren. 


Dr. Newton Flew, who succeeded the Bishop of Gloucester (Dr. 
A. C. Headlam) as chairman of the theological commission of the 
Faith and Order movement, has made a notable contribution to the 
study of the nature of the Church—the main task set the commission 
following the Edinburgh World Conference of 1937. In his “Jesus 
and His Church” he provides a wealth of scholarly evidence that the 
primitive church was conceived as the new Israel of God, a company 
of believers which shared the gifts of the Spirit, which was consti- 
tuted through its allegiance to Jesus as Lord, unified by its one message 
concerning Christ the Word, by its universal mission, and by diversity 
of ministry given by the Holy Spirit, representative of and dependent 
upon the divine life which governed the ecclesia as a whole. 


To maintain this type of church demands of members that they 
realise to the full the glory of their high calling. ‘That the church 
is founded on grace alone, that grace is a divine supernatural force, 
breaking into human life and as impatient of human control as the 
lightning, that it is unconfinable in human channels and historical 
traditions, that grace is given where the Word of the Gospel and the 
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saving Name attest the presence of Him who came by water and blood, 
that grace is to be adored as the supreme work of God, that it is the 
crudest and most impudent blasphemy to classify it and ladle it out in 
varying amounts of different strength and purity, that a society where 
grace calls men into communion with the risen Lord is the church with 
all the rights and privileges of the Body of Christ—to assert these 
things in theory and to exemplify them in practice’’* has been the con- 
tribution of the congregationally organised churches. 


INDEPENDENT AND CONGREGATIONAL 


When these churches are spoken of as independent this negative 
description indicates that they are independent of all secular or supra- 
ecclesiastical control, having but one Head, Jesus Christ. The term 
congregational is a positive reference to a church as a brotherhood of 
Christians gathered with Christ their Lord. 


The New Testament countenances no extremes of individualism 
or of independency. ‘The Christian life is not accidentally but neces- 
sarily corporate, always and everywhere.” As through the preaching 
of the Gospel, the Lord added to the Church “those who were being 
saved” there was demonstrated the sufficiency of Christ for the re- 
generation of individuals and the making of a new society. It was 
faith in the one Christ and life in the one Spirit that constituted the 
Church a unified Body. Dr. Vernon Bartlet has said of membership 


in the Church: 


(1) That it is first propagated by the preaching of the Word. 
(2) That it is safeguarded by the sacraments. 
(a) Baptism is the seal of the covenant relation of salvation. 
(b) Holy Communion, the Lord’s Supper, or the Eucharist, 
is the sacramental means of renewing and deepening 
that relation between God and man. 
(3) That membership is expressed and realised afresh in public 
worship. 
That membership is kept pure by discipline. 
That to all of these means of grace a special ministry is 
normally requisite, with its own form of ordination.” 


_~ 
wm & 
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THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES 


As congregations were formed by apostles and other missionary 
preachers around the Mediterranean, each was spoken of as a Church. 


1B. L. Manning in Towards Reunion, p. 64. 
* In unpublished lectures quoted by Wm. Robinson, Essays on Christian Unity, p. 32. 
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Not that they were regarded as separated or independent units but 
rather as limbs in organic union with a body. The same name “Church” 
was used of the local congregation and for the Universal Body, for 
apostolic Christianity was both congregational and catholic. The 
Universal Church localised itself in numerous congregations and its 
life and principles determined their character. The One Body was the 
prior fact. Yet, “the faith of Christians sees in every assembly of 
Christians gathered together in the Spirit the whole of Christendom, 
the people of God, the universal society. Upon these grounds every 
assembly of Christians great or little, which meets in the name of the 
Lord, is called Ecclesia, the gathering of the New Testament people of 
Israel. The general assembly of all the Christians of the same place 
bears the name Ecclesia because it represents not an assembly of this 
local community, but an assembly of all Christendom (Israel). In the 
same way, an assembly of the Community belonging to one house. 
Thus there is but one Ecclesia, the assembly of all Christendom: 


though this one Church has innumerable manifestations.’’® 


The congregationally-organised churches of New Testament times 
showed no desire to work independently of one another. They con- 
ferred together when matters arose affecting more than one congrega- 
tion (Acts 15) ; they raised funds to help one another; they welcomed 
teachers and visitors from other churches. They were one in spirit and 
were bound together in unity without external restraint or rigid organi- 
sation. The Divine Society functioned locally through congregations, 
each spiritually equipped for its task. 


Churches of this order today believe that in highly-organised 
denominationalism something of great value is lost. Freedom and 
fellowship, autonomy and co-operation, self-subordination for the 
common interests are all of importance in developing the life of the 
churches. The conditions which surround the Christian task today 
make necessary a great increase in the number of worshipers who will 
also be witnesses and workers. Clergy alone cannot do the work. A 
system is needed that encourages participation and initiative by an 
informed and spiritually zealous membership in each congregation. 
This is provided in autonomous churches which, relying only on the 
guidance of the Spirit of God, frame their own programme, elect of- 





_ “Rudolf Sohm, Kirchenrecht, pp. 20-21, quoted by Dr. Mason in Essays on the 
Early History of the Church and the Ministry, p. 20. 
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ficers, administer discipline, formulate their own expressions of the 


faith and determine their spheres of witness. 
THE MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH 


From what has been said about their doctrine of the Church it 
will be evident that the communions here considered do not hold any 
one form or order of ministry to be essential to the constitution of the 
Christian society. They emphasise the priesthood of believers. They 
reject sacerdotalism as opposed to the spirit of Christ and foreign to 
apostolic teaching and practice. The apostolic churches functioned 
without any special priestly class to give validity to the church’s acts. 
In its widest sense ministry was an obligation of the whole member- 
ship. (Rom. 12: 1 Cor. 12.) 


From the beginning of the Church’s history there was also an 
appointed ministry in a narrower sense. Apostles owed their position 
to (1) close personal association with Jesus (2) ability to bear witness 
to His resurrection (3) a commission from Him. While other disciples 
shared some of these qualifications, those who had all three were few 
in number. The activities of the apostles described in “Acts’’ are ex- 
plained by the possession of these privileges which were incommuni- 
cable. There is no evidence that the apostles had any kind of legal 
authority or that apostleship was intended to be a permanent office in 
the churches. “With the exception of Peter and John the other apostles 
fall out of the records. Afterwards James, the Lord’s brother, was 
most influential in Jerusalem; and who in the Gentile world can com- 
pare with Paul? Samaria was evangelized by Philip; and the Church 
at Antioch in which believers first attracted enough attention to receive 
the distinctive name Christian, and which sent forth the first organized 
foreign mission (Acts xi. 19-26, xill. 3) owed its beginnings to un- 
named men of Cyprus and Cyrene. Would there have been an organ- 
ized Gentile mission, and would the freedom of the Gentiles from the 
Jewish law have been secured, if the government of the Church had 
remained in the hands of the Twelve alone? Theory has given to the 
Apostolate an importance which history does not confirm. Peter, 
John, Paul and James owe their authority and their influence in the 
development of the Church not to their official position, but to their 
personal qualities. Here, as elsewhere, personality is the potent factor 
in history. It is possible, however, that the term “apostle” had a wider 
application to all who were the missionaries of the Gospel, the pioneers 
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in new fields, the founders of new churches (see Lindsay’s The Church 
and the Ministry, pp. 81-83).’”* 


Characteristic of the appointment of other ministers (The Seven, 
Presbyters and missionaries ) was election by the church and ordination 
by apostles, presbyters or others representing the church (Acts 6:3-6, 
13:1-3, 1 Tim. 4:14). In the case of the Seven it is specifically stated 
that they were chosen because they were men “full of the Spirit and 
Wisdom.” Their setting apart by the imposition of the hands of the 
apostles was a corporate recognition of their functions, not that they 
might be given spiritual power, which they already possessed. 


Whatever form of ordination to the ministry is used by churches 
of the congregational order today, it is not interpreted as conveying 
spiritual gifts or priestly powers. It indicates that men called by God 
to minister and endowed with His Spirit, are set apart as representa- 
tives by the Church for its service. These churches agree with the 
report of the Edinburgh World Conference: 


“J. The ministry was instituted by Jesus Christ, the Head of the 
Church, ‘for the perfecting of the saints . . . the upbuilding of the 
body of Christ,’ and is a gift of God to the Church in the service of 


the Word and sacraments. 
“II. This ministry does not exclude but presupposes the ‘royal 
priesthood’ to which all Christians are called as the redeemed of 


Jesus Christ. 
“III. Ordination to the ministry, according to the New Testa- 
ment teaching, and the historic practice of the Church, is by prayer 


and the laying-on of hands. 
“IV. It is essential to a united Church that it should have a 


ministry universally recognised.” 
THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


The Christian Church at its beginning was a unity. It was a 
community of the Spirit, its members knit together by their oath of 
allegiance to Jesus as Lord and their obedience to His Word. The 
local congregations were churches because they partook of the life of 
the holy, catholic church. 


No rigid organisation, no uniformity, and no official or legal 
authority was necessary to maintain the unity. The Church, with its 
unity, was the creation of God. “The principle of authority in the New 





_ “A. E. Garvie, The Holy Catholic Church, p. 56-7 Cf. Newton Flew Jesus and His 
Church 181-191, Hort, the Christian Ecclesia 81-85. 
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Testament Church” to quote Dr. Newton Flew,’ “‘is closely connected 
with the Word. The Apostles’ teaching has authority because they 
were the original eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word, because 
they were witnesses of the Resurrection, because a chosen few among 
those who were sent forth to preach had enjoyed the incommunicable 
privilege of close personal intercourse with our Lord in His earthly 
life. Thus the principle of authority in the Ecclesia is firmly based on 
the divine revelation.” “The authority of the ministry is regarded as 
given by Christ, the Head of the Church; the ministers exercise powers 
and functions which are inherent in the Church. But no one ministry 
is singled out as alone constituting the Ecclesia.” 


The more rigid organisations, official control and credal uniform- 
ity introduced between the second century and the Reformation in- 
volved departures from the spirit as well as the form of primitive 
Christianity. “It can hardly be denied that in the Epistles of Ignatius 
we see the emergence of another doctrine of Ecclesia, which simply 
cannot be equated with the doctrine of the New Testament.”® 


Ignatius, in the interests of the unity of the Church, exalted the 
majesty of the ruling Bishop. But, as Bishop Lightfoot has said: “It 
need hardly be remarked how subversive of the true spirit of Christian- 
ity, in the negation of individual freedom, and the consequent suppres- 
sion of direct responsibility to God in Christ, is the crushing despotism 
with which this language, if taken literally, would invest the episcopal 


of fice.’””? 


Churches of the congregational order urge that all such changes 
be reviewed in the light of the apostolic tradition and that all develop- 
ments should be controlled by the idea of the Ecclesia in the New Testa- 
ment and the Spirit which gave it life. If we depart from this principle 
how is legitimate development to be distinguished from perversion? Or 
must all changes in the constitution of the church be accepted and all 
Christians end in obedience to the Italian pontiff? 

Neither organisation, nor uniformity, nor monarchial episcopacy 
has given unity to the Church, nor are they marks or guarantees of 


catholicity. 


5 Jesus and His Church, pp. 255-7. 
* Newton Flew, p. 257. 
‘Lightfoot The Christian Ministry, p. 87-88. 
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We believe that in the reunited Church place will be found for 
Churches of the New Testament order based on the voluntarist prin- 
ciple of congregationalism, motivated by faith in the community-giving 
Spirit and the leadership of the living Christ, preserving individual 
liberty, divinely ruled congregations and the true catholic unity of the 
Body of Christ. 














APPROACHES TO BIBLE STUDY 
By 
KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


HE BIBLE is a book composed of such varied elements and with 

such numerous aspects that it encourages and rewards various 

approaches to it. Let us outline some of the major ways in which 
the Bible can be approached and indicate, before we are through, which 
of these approaches seems most appropriate for classes in a university 
or college. I am not necessarily inviting you to agree with me, but 
will present a point of view which may arouse discussion and helpful 
criticism. 

Let me say at the beginning that none of these approaches totally 
excludes any of the others; in fact, some of them almost demand the 
others as ancillary, or complementary, methods of study. It also should 
be clear that each of these methods is perfectly legitimate and has a 
rightful place somewhere in one’s total attitude or approach to the 
Bible. Every Bible student who goes all the way with the Bible and 
who does not use it merely as illustrative material for other purposes, 
will at one time or another make use probably of all these approaches 
in various orders and combinations. It is not a question, therefore, of 
relative value of these approaches to Bible study that I am speaking 
but rather of their respective appropriateness under the conditions set 
by the usual college course in religion. 


The order in which these approaches are mentioned here has noth- 
ing to do with their importance and is more or less arbitrary. 


1. The first approach is the Literary Approach. 


The Bible is actually, as is well known, not one book but many, 
and contains literature of the most varied types. It might be said in 
passing that not all the Bible has literary value. I think that probably 
too much is said sometimes about the literary value of the Bible by 
people who are acquainted apparently only with the literary parts of 
it. A stranger to the Bible, hearing these enthusiastic encomiums, picks 
up a copy of the King James Version and opens it to the 5th Chapter 
of Genesis, the early part of I Chronicles, or right in the middle of 
Leviticus, or possibly in one of the extremely obscure and badly trans- 
lated sections of the back part of Zechariah, and wonders where all 
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this literary quality is. We should be frank and honest about this and 
not claim that the whole Bible, whether in the original or in the King 
James Translation, is at all points a literary masterpiece. Some of it 
is, but a great deal of it has no more literary value than the telephone 
directory or a Sears & Roebuck catalogue, and is not intended to have. 
However, having said all this, the fact is that the Bible contains a 
large and varied field of literature and is justly valued for this reason 
among others. 


Now the literary student of the Bible follows the lines which 
would be followed in any good course in literature whether taught by 
the professor of English, the Ancient Classics, or Aesthetics. The 
literary student is not primarily interested in the truth or falsehood 
of the material before him, but chiefly in its form. He may be in- 
terested in the fact that what he is reading is intended as a fable rather 
than a transcription of fact, but the literary flavor is not affected by 
the relation between the story and the fact or truth it embodies. 


The literary approach to the Bible is one way of arousing interest 
in it in the minds of those who have been previously unacquainted with 
it, and any student of the Bible who omits this appreciative approach 
misses a great deal of its color and interest. It is doubtful, however, 
whether this ought to be the main interest of college Bible study in 
general. Courses along this line may well be offered, but they should 
not form the backbone of the course in religion as a whole. If the 
literary approach excludes all others, the total effect will be misleading, 
for it leads the student to suppose that the Bible is interesting reading 
but overlooks the fact that it demands a verdict, and in general may 
induce a dilettante attitude rather than a serious one on the student’s 
part. 


2. Critical. 


The next approach is the critical or analytical: that is to say 
analyzing (for instance) the Book of Isaiah by authors, dates, and/or 
periods. In the critical approach a student of Genesis would not be 
so much concerned with the literary beauty or form of the book as he 
would be with the question of authorship and editing. This kind of 
thing can be completely done only by the use of the original languages 
and when done in English is more or less rough and secondhand. This 
approach is a favorite, and a necessary favorite, in the graduate school, 
and probably no complete understanding of any literary product, espe- 
cially of a composite one like the Bible, is possible without some critical 
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knowledge of the way in which it was put together. This approach, 
however, is not in my judgment suitable for the undergraduate as a 
major approach. People who study the Bible, especially for the first 
time, by this method, tend to regard it as a series of puzzles of which 
the answers are neither important, simple, nor interesting. Even in 
elementary classes the existence of the critical problem should certainly 
be recognized, (I believe that this should be true even of the older 
classes in Sunday School) and from time to time generally accepted 
results of critical analysis should be a part of the student’s informa- 
tion, but he should be encouraged to leave the actual operation of this 
method to more advanced students. 


3. Didactic. 


The next approach is didactic: this might be called the Sunday 
School method because it is the method actually used in most Sunday 
School teaching. You know how it goes: a very brief selection of 
Bible verses will be used, often apart from any context. The good 
Sunday School teacher never concludes the period without asking the 
question, ‘‘What practical lessons does this teach, or what is the moral 
to the story?’ This approach is perfectly legitimate. I have often 
taught Sunday School, have written quarterlies, and I dare say so have 
you. In Sunday School, at least most of the time, the didactic element 
should always be kept plainly in sight. I am not saying that courses 
devoted to pure appreciation have no place in Sunday School, but that 
is another story. 


I doubt whether the didactic approach is best as a steady dose for 
college student classes, for several reasons. For one thing, trying to 
get a moral use for every lesson becomes rather monotonous, particu- 
larly if the teacher is always pointing the moral out and thus insulting 
the intelligence of his students. For another thing, a good deal of the 
Bible actually points no moral itself, but leaves the reader to draw his 
own conclusions. One reason why II Kings, for example, is agreed 
to be inferior to II Samuel is that the author of I] Samuel very seldom 
moralizes, while the author of II Kings is always doing it. The central 
story of the whole Bible, the Crucifixion of Christ, is told by each 
evangelist quite objectively without any comment. To insist on the 
didactic at each point, therefore, is to betray the spirit and method of 
the Bible itself. Furthermore, a course in Bible in which each day’s 
assignment is simply a build-up for a moral conclusion will before long 
repel the student rather than attract him, because the course turns out 
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to be a set of sermons, which is not the object of any college course, 
even in religion. 

The didactic approach, however, should not be forgotten or entirely 
unused ; because, taking the Bible as a whole, it does actually make de- 
mands on conduct, not to mention attitudes of mind and heart. A 
student who masters the contents of the Bible without ever having his 
thought patterns, or behavior patterns, affected in any way would 
have read the Bible to very little purpose. 


4. Doctrinal. 


The next approach is what we might call doctrinal or theological. 
It is the approach used a great deal in seminaries and Bible schools 
generally. The theological student of the Bible. searches it for the 
great insights, or revelations, as you please, which can be found there. 
For him the object is to build up a consistent creed or system of doc- 
trine. This is true whether he belongs to a strictly fundamentalist or 
modernistic church. In either case, he makes use of the Bible for the 
purpose of forming a body of doctrine. This is not the place, of course, 
to discuss the various theological approaches to the Bible, but they all 
have in common this central feature of viewing the Bible as a source of 
religious propositions known collectively as a creed. Such a book as 
Fosdick’s, “Guide to Bible Study” would be an example, whether you 
agree with Fosdick’s conclusions or not, of this type of approach. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that this approach should not be 
uppermost in undergraduate courses. For one thing, students in the 
colleges or universities come from various churches with varying theo- 
logical backgrounds, and doctrinal emphasis only serves to excite quar- 
rels and arguments. For another thing, most undergraduates are much 
too young to take a great interest in theological problems just as they 
are mostly too young to be very good philosophers. Besides, theologi- 
cal study of the Bible almost inevitably leads to a tangle of errors and 
half truths when it is not based on a clear and intelligent knowledge of 
the Bible itself and its background. Important as theological study 
is—indeed in many ways it can be regarded as the capstone of Bible 
study—it should not be the point at which serious Bible study begins. 
It is not a question of the validity of this method but of its place in 
the student’s approach to this field. 


5. Devotional. 


Still another approach is devotional. This can be defined some- 
what vaguely perhaps as the approach in the spirit of prayer or worship. 
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It may be combined with the didactic approach, as for instance when 
a person reads the Bible prayerfully and even anxiously for light on 
a personal problem, asking intensely the question, “What wilt thou 
have me do?” It is not necessarily a didactic approach, however, 
because it may be the attitude of admiration and praise, which is the 
beginning and end of such a kind of study. From one point of view, 
this approach is the most important of all, for the Bible never can be 
appreciated fully except by those who share the spirit of its writers. 
This means that unless the reader somehow shares the same impression 
of, and attitude toward, the Unseen, which is evidenced in the writings 
themselves, he has missed the essence of the Bible’s meaning. Never- 
theless, the devotional approach is not the best and most practical for 
college classes, since the atmosphere of the classroom is simply not 
suited to devotional study. A professor who turns his classroom into 
a prayer meeting is confusing the college with the church. (Some trus- 
tees and patrons make this mistake but professors never should.) 
Furthermore, the devotional approach in groups is possible only when 
there is a kind of spiritual unity to begin with, and this is seldom 


found in college classes. 
6. Factual-Historical. 


Another approach we can call factual and/or historical. The aim 
of this approach is simply to ask the question, ‘‘What is in the Bible?” 
The aim is to become acquainted with the Bible itself—with its stories, 
its history, its poetry, its characters, its prophets—in fact, with the 
whole sweep of this vast and varied religious literature. Approaching 
I and II Samuel (for example) from this point of view, the object 
would be simply to see what the stories are in such a way that they 
would become as much a part of one’s mental furniture as the stories 
in any other historical work. Approaching a prophet from this stand- 
point, such as Jeremiah, one would try to learn as much as possible 
about Jeremiah himself, about the conditions under which he lived, his 
major ideas and the impact of these on his contemporaries and their 
successors. If one studies a book like Leviticus from this point of 
view, one does not begin by comparing Leviticus with Hebrews or by 
disentangling various strands which have been woven together in the 
book. In using this approach (provided one studies Leviticus) the 
object would be to see what the Hebrew laws were so far as Leviticus 
presents them and perhaps also to deduce what kind of society it would 
be (whether civil or religious) for which these laws would be appro- 
priate. (Of course, everybody knows that you cannot deduce a society 
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merely from a study of its laws; otherwise, you might think that there 
was no gambling in Louisville and no car stealing in Indianapolis. ) 


If this approach were followed out in logical completeness you can 
see that its scope would be far wider and the time required for it far 
greater than is possible in any college course. Within the limits of 
time, however, this approach can be used as the main one throughout. 
[f certain books have to be omitted, (Leviticus for example) at least, 
the student should be acquainted with the kind of thing which Leviticus 
contains so that he will not be looking in Leviticus for interesting 
stories or for consolation in time of trouble, nor for a detailed pattern 
of Christian behavior. But he will at least know in general what 
Leviticus is all about. 


This method of approach can be very dry but ought not to be. If 
the teacher has any historical imagination and any sense of the interest 
of the Bible he will be able to convey this to his students. The factual- 
historical approach has been called, ““A Study of the Bare Bones of the 

sible,” and has been despised on that account. It should be observed 
on the other hand that flesh and blood are pretty flabby without a 
skeleton underneath. All other approaches to the study of the Bible 
depend for their effectiveness largely on the adequacy with which this 
fundamental method has been used to begin with. Of all the six ap- 
proaches that have been mentioned: the literary, the critical, the didac- 
tic, the doctrinal, the devotional, and the factual-historical, it may with 
some assurance be said that the last is the one best suited for college 
study. For one thing, this is suited to the collegeiate type of education. 
One function of a college education is to add to the student’s knowledge. 
Knowledge precedes appreciation; to know the Bible as a literary and 
historical fact as one of the sources (and in my judgment the most 
important source) of our American culture is a valuable part of a really 
educated man’s mental furnishing. The fact that the Bible is the re- 
ligious background and source book for the greatest religion in the 
world—greatest in numbers alone, to say nothing of value—in fact, 
that it is the source book of three great religions means that to be ignor- 
ant of it is to be ignorant of one of the most important books, or col- 
lection of books, in the history of the world. Entirely aside from any 
personal religious commitment, simply as a matter of information, the 
student who professes to have a college education ought to have at least 
a bowing acquaintance with the contents of the Bible. Besides all this, 
what I have called the bare bones of Bible study will be examined in 
college or nowhere. In the Sunday School they never get around to 
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studying more than bits and snatches; recently, for example, the entire 
book of Ezekiel was covered in two twenty-minute lessons. The Bible 
as a whole is almost never known by the person who has never met it 
outside of Sunday School. Whether this should be so is not our prob- 
lem here, but it is a fact. On the other hand, suppose a student goes 
on to the seminary, for example. He will there study the Bible from 
a critical, doctrinal, didactic, or devotional point of view, and it will 
be supposed by all his teachers that he will have become familiar with 
the bare bones of the Bible before he arrives at the seminary. The 
student who never goes farther in Bible study but becomes an ordinary 
layman probably never again will have an opportunity to study these 
functions of the Bible’s anatomy. ‘Thus, the college department of 
religion has an opportunity to do for the student what has not been 
done for him before and probably will not be done again, no matter 
where he goes or what he is. 


Let me repeat what I have said at the beginning, that no one of 
these approaches excludes any of the others. It is perhaps harder to 
teach the Bible well than to teach any other subject, but the ideal teacher 
of college students in Bible, even if he keeps the factual-historical 
approach as his main line, is bound to make use of all these other 
approaches all the way along. He should be alive to the literary beauty 
and power of the parts of the Bible that show these and he will not omit 
these from his syllabus; he must be aware of the different literary 
types represented in the Bible, otherwise, his factual approach will be 
distorted. Without preaching or turning the class into a class of ethics, 
he will see that the students are aware of the moral issues involved in 
the Bible as a whole, and even from time to time may profitably take 
time off to discuss some of these. He should never forget that the 
Bible is “The Book that demands a verdict.’”’ He will be aware him- 
self of the critical problems involved, preferably should have done 
some work on these problems himself, and should be able to bring to 
the factual-historical study all the light which critical analysis affords. 
He presumably will hold some definite religious convictions himself 
and indeed may be an accredited minister of some particular denomina- 
tion with a very definite creed, but if he is a good Bible teacher he will 
not make the mistake on the one hand of supposing that the Bible really 
teaches nothing definite, or on the other hand, that it is a document 
supporting his own church to the exclusion of all others. He will at 
least be able to distinguish the great Biblical ideas which all denomina- 
tions perceive in the Bible from the peculiar slant of his own creed. 
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The ideal teacher of the Bible will himself approach the Bible devo- 
tionally every day of his life. It will be associated with the tenderest 
and most vital moments of his spiritual biography. Nevertheless, as 
a teacher in the intelligent atmosphere of the classroom he will re- 
member that this is a classroom and not a church, and his object will 
be to cultivate a sound, intelligent understanding and appreciation of 
the Bible which he loves. 


The ideal teacher does not exist, the ideal textbook has never been 
written, the perfect student has never been matriculated, the perfect 
class is so rare the professor seldom even dreams of it ; but, nevertheless, 
it is true in teaching religion as in all other human efforts that our 
reach must exceed our grasp. As Dr. Niebuhr has pointed out, there is 
relevance even in an impossible ideal. 











BOOK REVIEW 


Tue HEALING OF THE WaTERS. By Amos N. Wilder. Harper & 
Brothers, New York and London. 89 p. $1.75. 


If the general public appreciated poetry as much as it does some 
less important matters, The Healing of the Waters would have become 
a best seller long since. The author, as readers of this magazine are 
well aware, is a scholar in his own right and is now the head of one of 
the most important departments in the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
as well as in the Federated Theological Faculty of the University of 
Chicago. In the judgment of this reviewer, however significant his 
theological contributions may be, the volume proves that he is first of 
all a poet, with a poet’s sensitiveness to beauty wherever it may be found 
and a poet’s exquisite craftsmanship in revealing that beauty to others. 
There are thirty-five poems in this collection and not one lacks at least 
some touch of the divine fire. The book gets its title from II Kings, 
Chapter II, Verse 21: 


And he went forth unto the spring of the waters, and cast salt 
therein, and said, Thus saith the Lord, I have healed these waters ; there 
shall not be from thence any more death or miscarrying. 


The thought expressed in this passage runs like a hidden under- 
tone throughout the entire volume. The first selection, “The City of 
Destruction,” strikes the keynote of judgment and solemnity which 
the author never entirely banishes from his mind. One thinks of 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s intense emphasis upon Armageddon and the Day 
of the Lord, as well as upon the minor judgments which history is 
constantly unfolding, as he reads the author’s picture of a sin-cursed 
and war-ridden humanity. Some of the poems are of the occasional 
type as, for example, his dirge entitled “Ode in a German Cemetery,” 
and “On the Repudiation of Woodrow Wilson,” but there are others 
which are less directly related to history and the passing scene. Among 
these may be mentioned “De Profundis,” “Intercession,” and “Daily 
Bread.”’ All of these are productions of great beauty and simplicity 
which must be read in the right atmosphere in order to be fully 
appreciated. 


“On the Repudiation of Woodrow Wilson” is dated November 2, 
1920, and marks the refusal of the United States Senate to go along 
with the other leading Powers of the world in the effort to lay the 
foundations for the establishment of order in the place of worldwide 
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anarchy. It expresses the sentiment of most Americans at the present 
time, even though when it was written it may have embodied a minor- 
ity point of view. We cannot forget our feelings when we sat for more 
than six hours in the Senate Gallery in Washington listening to the 
final debate on the acceptance of the League Covenant. It is not 
probable that oratory settled the question, but, if it could have done 
so, the fiery and vitriolic attack of Senator James A. Reed upon the 
Covenant might have turned the tide. It was sophistry at its worst, but 
it nevertheless captivated the ears of the unthinking masses. The con- 
clusion of Mr. Wilder’s poem testifies to the feelings of many of us 
who witnessed the tragic denouement of Woodrow Wilson’s efforts 
to avert World War II. He says, in » pete: 


Ss ERAN SS ON REE s 
Now we indite the comme a that hour, 
Now we abandon the unburied slain, 
In panic at the unwonted light we cower 
And stampede to our midnight ways again 
While plead and clamor that glorious morn 
The suffrage of the dead and the unborn. 


Perhaps the most ambitious ventures in the book are two series of 
poetical nosegays entitled “Annals of Circumstance and Beauty” and 
“Visions by the Lake of Orta.” The former consists of nineteen son- 
nets upon such subjects as “Transmigration,” “Circumstance and 
seauty,” “The Eternal Hour,” and “The Eventual Peace.” The 
themes were suggested by quotations or references which are quoted 
on the margins of the poems. The interpretations, while often subtle, 
are exquisitely clear and beautiful. It is this combination of clarity and 


profundity which makes the verse peculiarly attractive to thoughtful 
readers, 


The second group consists of six poems dedicated to one of the 
most delightful spots in that paradise of nature, the lake section of 
northern Italy. The particular location which the poet idealizes is 
Lake Orta in Piedmont to the west of Maggiore. The titles of the 
separate poems suggest something of their content, but the verse itself 
must be read and pondered in order to be fully understood and ap- 
preciated. Here are the keynote subjects, “From the Sacro Monte,” 
“From the Terrace of the Madonna Della Bacciola,” “From the Same,” 
“The Eternal Patience,” “Likewise the Spirit Also . . .,” and 
“Sequitatemi, O Mortali.” As an indication of the classical beauty of 
these productions, we quote briefly from “From the Sacro Monte” 
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Like some quicksilver overflow, or some 
.Blue writhing serpent, serpentinely sprawled 
Along the vale, whose mailed limbs glisten from 


The triumphant sun, in molten beauty thralled, 
See Cusio’s lustrous firmament outspread, 
Sparkling with lightenings and Alpine-walled, 


With deep subaqueous springs pellucid fed 
To take its every color from the skies 
And render every tremulous image shed 


On its invisible breast, and sympathize 
With all its blue environing majesties. 

We trust that all our readers who enjoy poetry will take advantage 
of their first opportunity to secure a copy of this delightful book. As 
for those who do not care for verse, the famous advice in the intro- 
duction to Schopenhauer’s “Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung” may 
not come amiss. The great post-Kantian observes that, if anyone 
should purchase his book and find it too unpalatable to finish, he may 
at least get his money’s worth out of it by placing it on the center table 
in his home so that observant guests will conclude that he is a man of 
culture and refinement because he gives a place of honor to such a 
work. In any case, The Healing of the Waters is a book which readers 
of this Quarterly will not want to neglect or forget. 


F. D. KERSHNER. 
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